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ms special i issue on labour education 


INTRODUCTION 


Labour Education 
for Social Change 


Dy Ria YoOMmms © n 
anada is a place where it is 
possible to complete 12 years 
of elementary and high school 

and several more years of post-sec- 
ondary education and graduate with 
distinction but be wholly unaware 
that the labour movement does more 
than go on strike. 

When I was shop steward in a 
previous workplace, I made it a prac- 
tice to introduce myself to new em- 
ployees. I’d explain my role as shop 
steward, tell them about their rights 
as workers, and about the collective 
agreement. Once (more than once, ac- 
tually), a new member told me she 
didn’t see any need for unions any 
more. “Maybe at one time,” she said, 
“but not any more. Employers aren’t 
like they used to be and besides, there 
are laws....” 

Now, several years later, and 
much wiser, that worker is shop stew- 
ard, a member of her local’s execu- 
tive, and an eager participant in the 
union leadership education program. 
People can learn and change, as can 
a society. 

The theme and title for this 
year’s special Labour Issue is Labour 
Education for Social Change. We 
create progressive social change by 
changing individuals. Teaching mem- 
bers how to file a grievance or inter- 
pret an article of the collective agree- 
ment gives people a sense of control 
in the workplace. It can change their 
perspective and direction. The best 
education also gives individuals the 
awareness that they are part of a 
collectivity. Not only are they mem- 
bers of a specific union, but they also 
belong to a much larger community 

‘with similar goals and interests. The 

details of another’s struggle may dif- 


fer, but the direction is the same. 

This special issue shares the 
wealth of experience and wisdom of 
some of Canada’s top labour educa- 
tors. 

Unions recognize the importance 
of training their activist members, and 
devote considerable human and fi- 
nancial resources to it. Sharon Hurd 
provides a history of the development 
and evolution of one union’s highly 
successful education program, the 
SGEU leadership development pro- 
gram. Usually the union foots the bill 
for such programs, but help is com- 
ing from an unexpected source. Rick 
Rose describes the CAW and CUPW 
ground-breaking experience with em- 
ployer-paid union education. 

Labour educators not only rec- 
ognize that it’s important what is 
taught, but it’s just as important how 
it is taught. Bev Burke explains the 
history and concept of “popular edu- 
cation” which features democratic 
teaching and learning in order to cre- 
ate democratic social change. 

Paul Moist reminds us that work- 
ers, no matter how committed, don’t 
always appreciate devoting weekends 
or evenings to training sessions or 
meetings. He advises that face-to-face 
meetings, with worker talking to 
worker, remain a crucial means of in- 
forming and educating members. 

Labour education is learning 
about my union, but it’s also learn- 
ing about other unions, and about so- 
cial movements. In her article on the 
Prairie School for Union Women, 
Loretta Gerlach describes how 
women from a variety of unions meet 
each year in Saskatchewan to learn 
and teach about a wide range of is- 
sues, from personal wellness and as- 
sertiveness to shop floor militancy 
and how to confront corporate rule. 

While it is possible to get from 
Kindergarten to Degree without be- 
ing taught a thing about the labour 
movement, or about social justice, 


times are a-changing. Joan Thompson 
writes about “The Missing Perspec- 
tive,” the labour curriculum material 
developed by the Calgary and District 
Labour Council for classroom use by 
Alberta teachers. 

Cara Banks tells us about the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour’s 
Summer Camp for Kids, and what it 
has accomplished. The camp has now 
had 12 successful summers teaching 
kids about unions, human rights and 
social justice. 

Unfortunately, not every union 
member attends a course or school. 
How do they learn about the union? 
By personal contact of course, but 
also through the union newsletter and, 
increasingly, the Internet. Rosemarie 
Bahr explains that the primary source 
of information for union members 
comes from an effective newsletter 
She recommends some newslette: 
do’s and don’ts. Chris Lawson has 
done some rethinking of web sites. 
His article lays out what the web page 
can, and can’t, do for your union. 

While it is important to educate 
union members, it is also crucial to 
educate the larger public about un- 
ions, and to provide for it the progres- 
sive union perspective on issues fac- 
ing all Canadians. That is why the 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alterna- 
tives was created 20 years ago. Ed 
Finn tells the story of the rise, decline 
and revitalization of this antidote to 
the conservative bias of the media. 

Education, the best education, 
teaches people to understand, to chal- 
lenge, and to create. This special is- 
sue of Briarpatch provides some ex- 
amples of how labour education does 
just that. 


Phil Johnson is a member of the 
Briarpatch Board of Directors. He 
works for the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment and General Employees’ Union 
where, among other things, he pro- 
vides training to members. 
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CUPE Local 1975 
University of Saskatchewan 


Every working woman and man needs 
someone to represent their rights. 


Over the past years CUPE Local 1975 has been 
committed to representing workers and promoting 


equality. 


In Union is Strength 


Knowledge is Power 


Education plays a crucial role in developing strong, active trade 
unionists and a powerful labour movement. 


Each year, CUPE holds week long summer and winter schools, 
organizes an education day at convention, and provides several 
weekend courses on effective stewarding, collective bargaining, 
cross cultural awareness and a variety of other topics. 


For more information call 757-1009. 


The Canadian Union 


C U D È of Public Employees 
Saskatchewan Division 
Saskatchewan 
www.cupe.sk.ca 
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Pain EDUCATION LEAVE 


How education opens doors for union members. 


DVE GFA W 


s we write this article, 125 workers are studying 

union education in classrooms on the shores of Lake 

luron, at Port Elgin, Ontario. They come from all 

across the country. Some are autoworkers, some are min- 

ers, some are fishers, some are cake decorators, some are 
railway workers, some are airline ticket agents. 

This is their second week of a four-week program. 
Together, they are learning about work, society, the union, 
politics, and human rights. They are developing new skills 
in critical thinking, public speaking and strategic organiz- 
ing. They are building the future of the labour movement. 

The program, called the Paid Education Leave (PEL), 
is paid for by their employers (negotiated as pennies per 
hour per worker, but completely controlled and delivered 
by the union. 

The pioneers of the labour movement understood that 
only a well-informed membership would create strong and 
lasting working class institutions. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, unions opened libraries and reading 
rooms for their members. These were supplemented by lec- 
tures on political, social and economic questions of the day 
- the roots of the labour education programs of today. 

The notion of paid time off work for educational pur- 
poses certainly didn’t originate in the labour movement. 
Academics enjoyed sabbaticals for years and management 
groups have long argued that paid time off for training was 
essential to their own professional development. 

How, then, did this concept find its way into the Cana- 
dian labour arena? More specifically, how did the United 
Auto Workers Union in the 1970s and the Canadian Union 
of Postal Workers in the 1990s take up the idea of paid edu- 
cation leave and build creative and exciting programs for 
their members? 

Twenty-five years ago, the UAW-Canada began re- 
searching the idea of a Paid Education Leave (PEL) pro- 
gram - time off the job for workers to learn about the union, 
their workplace and society. Inspired by programs in north- 
ern Europe, the UAW-Canada successfully negotiated PEL 
for Locals 1067 and 127 at Rockwell International in 1977. 
PEL wasn’t bargained first at the major auto companies, as 

was the case with most new programs. Instead, it was nego- 
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Department 


CUPW Class of Spring 1997 


tiated at smaller parts plants rather than in the largest sector 
of the union. 

In September 1978, the first trade union Paid Educa- 
tion Leave program in North America was delivered to 88 
members in Port Elgin. 

Dennis McDermott, then UAW director for Canada, 
made Paid Education Leave top priority in all rounds of 
negotiations. To ensure PEL got the attention needed to make 
it a success, McDermott decreed that no staff rep would be 
allowed to let PEL “drop off the table” until first discussing 
the reasons with him. Soon PEL started to become a com- 
mon component in new collective agreements. 

From the beginning, PEL was seen as a course which 
would help develop the core leadership of the union. New 
potential leaders and people already in leadership positions 
would be given a new kind of course in union ideology. 
This was the source of the strong commitment by the union 
to this course; it would serve as a foundation for building 
the future of the union. 

In 1979, PEL was negotiated at General Motors and 
the stage was set for Ford and Chrysler to follow. The CAW 
has since bargained PEL with over 625 employers through- 
out the country, with various funding formulas. In 1996 
bargaining with the “Big Three” auto producers, the for- 
mula was raised to five cents per member per compensated 
hour. Other PEL contracts are at the level of one, two or 
three cents per hour. 

There are general guidelines for PEL participant selec- 
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on, bu local unions have the final say on who attends the 


gram. The number of participants allowed from each 
bargaining unit is determined by the amount of money in 
| their individual unit accounts. Units that have PEL but don’t 
have enough funds to cover all costs (lost time, travel, room 
and board, course materials, child care etc.) are able to ac- 
cess a subsidy fund which accumulates from the interest 
gained on employer contributions into the overall PEL ac- 
count. This is important, both in terms of providing access 
to workers from smaller units, and in generating enthusi- 


asm for the program as a whole. 


* k k*k * 


n July 1992, the Canadian Union of Postal Workers be- 

came the second union in North America to sign a col- 

lective agreement with an employer-paid, worker-con- 
trolled education fund. The Union Education Program, 
which generates roughly $2.5 million a year, is a trust ad- 
ministered by the union that is separate from the regular 
operations of the CUPW. The fund is solely for the trade 
union education of CUPW members who work for Canada 
Post. 

Initially, the CUPW sent education officer Hugette 
LeBlanc to attend the CAW’s four-week program as a par- 
! ticipant. She liked what she saw, and the postal union went 
| on to develop its own four-week course, held each spring 

and fall at the CAW Education Centre in Port Elgin. 

Since 1993, over 500 CUPW members have completed 
the union’s four-week Union Education Program. 

These union education programs are designed to in- 
spire and strengthen existing and emerging leadership and 
activists. Many people have suggested that the greatest fea- 
ture of these on-site programs is their ability to “organize 
the organized.” The content of the courses is designed to 
link workplace and broader societal issues. In this way, 
members can discuss and think about controversial prob- 
lems and collectively find a workers’ perspective on criti- 
cal issues that affect their lives in and out of the workplace. 

Building militancy in the labour movement requires a 
strong commitment to an education program that goes be- 
yond “tool” courses. Workers need an understanding of how 
capitalism, as a system, actually works. This understanding 
must extend to an appreciation of how we, as workers, fit 
into that system and how it affects our relationship to our 
employers and other social action groups. 

Worker education must highlight some of the ways that 
our priorities and issues differ from those of our employers, 
such as useful, secure and well-paying jobs versus 
outsourced, insecure and low-paying jobs; community needs 
versus shareholder value; public education versus educa- 
tion only for those who can afford it; and health care that 
serves all citizens equally, versus a two-tiered system. 

Union education programs must do more than provide 
functional training for union reps. This is how we can fully 
embrace the broader membership and harness from them 
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the strength and insight necessary to be a voice in society. 

The present CAW PEL four-week core program was 
updated in 1997 by a group commissioned by the National 
Executive Board of the CAW. Before writing the program, 
the group consulted union leaders and rank and file mem- 
bers throughout the country. The goal was to make the proc- 
ess as transparent as possible and to make sure that the final 
outcome would belong to the entire union. The result is a 
truly innovative program that will build the next generation 
of union leaders. 

The new CAW program is built on the following fun- 
damental components, many of which are shared by CUPW: 

First, there is an overall approach to worker education. 
It begins with the experiences and knowledge of workers 
and builds from there. Learning is seen as a social process 
of sharing, discussion and debate, a process that involves 
tension and struggle. It involves workers becoming aware 
of and reflecting on their own learning experiences. This 
also means creating and maintaining a respectful, safe and 
inclusive learning environment which encourages maximum 
participation. 

Second, there are a series of objectives that PEL seeks 
to attain through the overall program. Those objectives are 
to: establish respect as a foundation for solidarity and as a 
basis for education; build on each worker’s knowledge and 
understanding; develop critical thinking and analytical skills; 
and expand each worker’s confidence and ability to act and 
build a passion for social justice. 

Third, the content of PEL is different than many other 
educational courses. PEL content is integrated. Over the four 
weeks, we visit and re-visit a series of five themes: the un- 
ion, the workplace, the economy, politics and human rights. 
Each week deals with these different themes in a different 
way, all the while building upon and deepening each par- 
ticipant’s understanding and knowledge. Each session inte- 
grates and finds relationships between the various themes. 
Participants discuss issues in small groups, watch and com- 
ment on videos and film, engage guest speakers, participate 
in role playing, make music, and even create protest art. 

Fourth, participants also learn how to build on their 
previous knowledge and get new experience in practising 
various skills that they will need to help build the union in 
the future such as communications (one-on-one, small 
groups and public speaking); critical thinking and analyti- 
cal skills; doing research; working in committees; prepar- 
ing and participating in a convention; following and under- 
standing current events. 

Fifth, each participant is assigned to work on a project, 
between the third and fourth week. Working with their lo- 
cal union leadership and a resource person provided by PEL, 
the participants get first-hand experience doing research, 
interviewing and discussing issues with co-workers and 
community allies and organizing in the local union. They 
then return to PEL and report to the class about what they 
have learned. Participants discuss and comment upon each 


other’s projects, sharing their experiences. 
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The Canadian Auto Workers 
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| unions with a sense of critical awareness and a desire to 
| help build the labour movement. Many of our strongest and 
most militant leaders in the union are graduates of the pro- 
gram. They credit the program with helping to build their 
confidence, knowledge and conviction in trade union prin- 
ciples. 
For the CAW, “PEL” has become a short-hand term 
for the four-week core program. However, both the CAW 
and CUPW offer additional courses funded through the Paid 
Education Leave or Union Education Program. For exam- 
ple, the CAW offers two-week on-site affirmative action 
programs and both unions provide one-week intensive pro- 
grams on various subjects. 

The CAW Women’s Activist Course and the Workers 
of Colour Program ensure that women and workers of col- 
our are encouraged and better equipped to challenge sex- 
ism and racism, enabling them to play a stronger role in the 
everyday life of the union. Participants learn about union 
structures, and gain confidence and increase their skills at 
public speaking, problem solving and chairing meetings. 
The CUPW holds a three-day Strength and Power course 
for women, where women learn self-defense for the body 
and mind, and work through a feminist analysis of wom- 
en’s struggles. Both the CAW and CUPW also offer one- 
week Human Rights Courses for Leadership and Activists. 

Together, these programs help to break down barriers 
within the union, allowing full participation by all mem- 
bers. They are also real building blocks for creating new 
leaders, as well as making space and giving recognition to 
those who want to become more active. 

Intensive courses provide workers with topic-specific 
training, as well as a chance to look at the issues within a 
broader perspective. Topics for these one-week programs 
include WSIB (Workers’ Compensation) training, differ- 
ent levels of health and safety training, arbitration, collec- 
tive bargaining, grievance handling, the environment and 
the community, and more. 

In addition, the 45,000-member CUPW also uses its 
education fund for specialized training, such as the one-week 
letter carrier route measurement course. 

The CAW has a one-week globalization and solidarity 
course designed to provide activists and union leaders with 
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i fter four weeks, the participants retum to their local 


a basic understanding of the global economy and our ef- 
forts as a union to engage in cross-border solidarity. 

In addition, the CAW has developed “AutoPEL,” a 
program for elected leaders in the auto sector. It provides 
an opportunity for shop floor representatives in the Big Three 
to share experiences and learn about the industry, the union 
and economic, social and political issues. 

CUPW and CAW continue to run weekend area schools 
to reach out to new members and to offer refresher courses 
and advanced programs for activists. For some participants, 
these schools are a stepping stone to PEL, or a way to carry 
on their education after graduating from PEL. For many 
others, weekend schools are the only union education they 
can access. And so, we take the best we have from our four- 
week and one-week programs, and pour it into our week- 
end schools, which are funded out of regular union funds. 

Education opens doors for union members. Paid Edu- 
cation Leave provides workers with paid time off the job to 
learn from each other, and to be challenged with new infor- 
mation, new strategies, and new ways of thinking. It is de- 
signed to stretch us, to make us more compassionate, more 
militant and more capable. 

For more information about the CAW Paid Education Leave, 
contact Cheryl Kryzaniwsky, director, CAW Education De- 
partment, 1-800-268-5763. For more information about the 


CUPW Union Education Program, contact Denis Lemelin, 
second vice-president, at (613) 236-7230. 
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ome labour educa- 
S tors have been doing 

popular education 
for years, although they 
were not calling it that. 
Long-time labour educators like D’Arcy Martin (USWA, 
CWC/CEP, SEIU) and younger educators like Adriane 
Paavo (GSU) have been applying popular education meth- 
ods and principles in their work. Many other labour edu- 
cators who have never heard of popular education are al- 
ready doing it. Its principles and methods are nothing new 
to democratic trade union educators. 

But what has changed is that popular education is 
moving from the work of individuals into union education 
programs in a more systematic way. There is a lot going 
on. Below isa list of just some of the work underway which 
I have been connected with either personally or through 
close colleagues in the labour movement: 
èe The CUPW has a popular education approach to the 
training of worker educators. 
¢ The CAW bases its course development on popular 
education principles. 
èe The SFL’s Prairie School for Union Women attempts 
to integrate popular education into all its courses. 
® The 1998 CUPE Women’s Conference used a popu- 
lar education tool for doing gender analysis of the economy, 

training over 20 women instructors to use it. 

® Barb Thomas and D’Arcy Martin developed a train- 
the-trainer program for over 50 worker instructors in the 
SEIU based on popular education principles. 

e  OPSEU hired popular educator Jojo Geronimo to look 
at all of its education courses from a popular education 
perspective. 

® The HEU in B.C. hired popular educator Denise 
Nadeau to develop train-the-trainer and other union edu- 
cation programs. 

® The 1999 CLC education conference in Winnipeg of- 
fered a second level popular education course and is pres- 
ently developing a popular education instructor skills 
course. 

Popular education is growing fast in the Canadian la- 

bour movement. But what is it? 


for change.” 


“Effective labour education is about increasing 
resistance to the status quo... it's about educating 


Popular Education 


It’s alive and well in the labour movement. 


Burke 


Learning from the South 

I still remember when I 
first heard about popular edu- 
cation. I had just landed in 
Central America in July 
1979. It was just ten days after the Sandinistas ousted the 
dictator Somoza in Nicaragua after years of revolutionary 
struggle. I soon learned that popular education or educacion 
popular in Spanish refers to education by, for and of the 
people. In Latin America, where the term was coined, most 
people are exploited visibly and brutally by a wealthy elite. 
The goal of popular education, I was told, is to challenge 
existing power relations and to support struggles for social 
change to benefit the majority, not just a few. In that strug- 
gle, popular education chooses sides. It sides with work- 
ers, not bosses, with the poor, not the rich. It does not pre- 
tend to be neutral. It sure sounded to me like something we 
needed in Canada. 

Popular education has always been linked to the strug- 
gles of people for social change, beginning in the 1960s 
when a Brazilian educator named Paulo Freire was teach- 
ing literacy to poor peasants fighting for land reform in 
northern Brazil. In the 1970s in South and Central America, 
Guinea-Bissau, South Africa and Grenada, popular educa- 
tion supported mass movements and national liberation 
struggles. In the 1980s world attention was drawn to popular 
education through the literacy and health campaigns in 
Nicaragua. 

I returned from Central America, excited by what I 
had learned about popular education and ready to apply it 
in Canada. In the early 1990s, working as part of the Doris 
Marshall Institute with a variety of sectors in the Canadian 
social movement, our approach to popular education was 
challenged by the feminist and anti-racism movements to 
look beyond class to other forms of oppression. 

In the late 1990s, a lot more labour educators began 
to talk about popular education and in the 1997 CLC 
EducAction conference there was a well-attended popular 
education workshop. By the end ofthe 1990s, popular edu- 
cation had taken root in the Canadian labour movement. 


- Bob White 


Some popular education principles 
This is all well and good, you say. But what does 2 
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popular education approach look and feel like? To begin 
to answer that question, I have tried to outline some of the 
key principles of popular education as they apply to labour 
education. 


sx Values and respects the experience of workers 

Popular education values and respects the experience 
and knowledge that the participants already have. Tradi- 
tional programs often assume that workers come to the 
classroom with empty heads - and that the purpose of the 
education program is for the experts to fill those heads with 
information. Popular education starts with people's expe- 
rience and then adds new information and knowledge linked 
to what workers already know. 


ex Encourages collective action for change 

Popular education helps workers develop the tools they 
need to analyze their situation and work out solutions to 
their own problems. The focus is on collective rather than 
individual action. At the end of a popular education proc- 
ess, people should be surprised by how much they know 
and feel more confident and empowered to act together. 


«Models and develops democratic practices 
Popular education is deeply democratic. The teacher 
and the students both learn and teach. The goal is to help 


people themselves name and create the vision of the new 
society they are trying to create and to make their voices 
heard. Canadian literacy educator Jean Unda calls popular 
education classrooms “liberated territory” where people 
get a chance to experience democratic practice firsthand. 
Workers also learn skills they can take with them into other 
parts of their union work. 


«¥ Encourages equitable participation and challenges in- 
equities 

Popular education is concerned with uncovering power 
relations (of class, race, gender, age, sexual preference, 
physical ability) both outside and inside the classroom. And 


Tune into 
www.makingthelinksradio.com 


radio on the internet with a social conscience. 
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it encourages individual and collective action against in- 
equities. 


t= Draws on the whole person 

One important contribution of feminism to popular 
education is its focus on the whole person - the physical, 
spiritual and emotional as well as the mental dimension of 
learning. Denise Nadeau wrote that popular education 
“must do more than get people to think critically; it must 
wake up bodies and spirits numbed by overwork, exhaus- 
tion, or the tyranny of the dominant culture.” 


Ee Has vision and long-term goals 

Popular education is con- 
cemed with helping workers adapt 
to changing international and lo- 
cal conditions. It is also concerned 
with building links both to work- 
ers elsewhere and to other parts 
of the social movement. Popular 
education is not just about what 
happens in the union education 
classroom. It is a way of thinking 
and working that can be applied 
to organizing and other aspects of 
union life. 


The risks of being “popular” 

As popular education has in- 
deed become more “popular,” it 
has suffered the effects of entry 
into consumer society. It risks be- 
ing stripped of its content - leav- 
ing only the marketable bits. Peo- 
ple hear about one aspect of popu- 
lar education and naturally assume that it must be what 
popular education is all about. Here are two examples of 
recent conversations I’ve had.... 


Isn't popular education about new facilitation tricks? I 
could sure use some in my union courses. Some of the stuff 
is so dry. 

Popular education does use a variety of tools and ac- 
tivities to give everyone an opportunity to participate and 
learn and to draw on people’s creativity. However, it is not 

just about participatory techniques and group dynamics. 
Rather, popular education is an approach which starts from 
and respects workers’ knowledge and experience. It helps 
people develop critical skills for analysis and action as part 
of the wider process of organizing for social change and 
movement building. 


Popular education? That's finding new ways to deliver our 
pre-packaged information, right? 
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Bev Burke facilitating a role 
play discussion 
photo: BCGEU 


After starting with people’s knowledge and experi- 
ence, popular education does look for creative ways to in- 
troduce new information, linked to what people already 
know. However, as Elaine Bernard, Executive Director of 
the Harvard Trade Union Program said, "understanding 
the difference between propaganda and popular education 
is vital in the field of labour education.” In the propaganda 
approach, the labour educator tries to get “our” world view 
across to workers. S/he is not interested in what workers 
think - just in making them think in a particular way. In the 
long run, this strategy is counter-productive if we are try- 
ing to develop a movement of actively engaged critical 
thinkers. The views and strategies of 
elected labour leadership are put on the 
table in popular education programs - 
but are open for debate and discussion. 
This approach can help generate an as- 
sertive, critically thinking group of la- 
bour activists, who see it as in their in- 
terest to fight for workers’ rights and for 
justice in the broader society. 


New challenges for “popular” labour 
education 

Popular education was born in Latin 
America in the struggle for democracy 
against oppressive, top-down dictator- 
ships. The globalized world of the new 
millennium is creating new vertical re- 
lations of domination by capital. Insti- 
tutions like the World Trade Organiza- 
tion routinely make decisions behind 
closed doors - decisions which always 
put profit before people. 

Today, more than ever before, we need 
to find new forms of horizontal, respectful relations among 
workers across traditional local and national boundaries. 
The experience of popular education, drawing on work- 
ers’ experience rather than talking down to them, offers an 
important model for what that global solidarity could look 
like, feel like, and sound like. Our key resource for the 
future is the street-smart understanding workers have about 
how power works. Drawing on that resource is the best 
way I’ve found to learn, to sustain my spirit, and to con- 
tribute as an educator to long-term social change. Popular 
education is not the vanguard of a new revolution, but it’s 
an excellent rearguard. 

As Paulo Freire once said: “Without a minimum of 
hope, we cannot so much as start the struggle.” 


Bev Burke is a popular educator who lives in rural On- 
tario. 
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Starting with Women’s Lives: Changing Today's 
Economy 

A Facilitator’s Guide 

by Suzanne Doerge and Bev Burke 


Starting with Women’s Lives: Changing Today's Economy 
is a new publication creating interest among trade unions, 
churches, anti-poverty groups and NGOs interested in do- 
ing work on the Women’s March 2000. The book is a 
facilitator’s guide to a visual workshop methodology which 
uses the image of a stone wall to depict a gender analysis 
of the economy. Women share experiences of how changes 
in the economy, especially changes to jobs and social pro- 


“Women of Steel” working with the Wall. 


grams, have affected them. Then they analyze their expe- 
rience, looking at how women’s work has been underval- 
ued, underpaid and unpaid. The workshop also looks at 
international links through the story of a Salvadoran 
maquila worker. The authors, Suzanne Doerge and 
Beverley Burke, are experienced popular educators with a 
long background in Central America. The guide provides 
facilitators with detailed notes and visuals, background in- 
formation, educational exercises and ideas for adapting to 
specific groups. 

“In a one-day workshop we created a beautiful Wall 
that looked like a patchwork quilt,” said a female CUPE 
member about her experience. “We put up differently col- 
oured stones speaking about the pain, fatigue and anger 
women are feeling about the changes in the economy. But 
it wasn’t depressing because we realized the strength we 
have as women to change it.” 

The facilitator’s guide costs $12 (bulk rate $10). It’s 
available in English and French from The Canadian La- 
bour Congress, Women’s and Human Rights Department 
in Ottawa, (WomensMarch@cle-cte.ca) or the Women’s 
Inter-Church Council of Canada in 
(wicc@wicc.org) 


Toronto. 
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structure on which the private economy depends. We must 
demand expansion of public services to meet human needs. 
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and Health 


The gap between the rich and poor in Can- 
ada is increasing while social programs are 
being slowly strangled. If you divide Cana- 
da e population into five equal groups, in 1998 
the richest 20% of the population earned $27 


‘Education, Social Change | 


for every $1 earned by the poorest 20%. There 
is a direct relationship between income and 
one’s health and life expectancy. Income, 
education, employment, housing, healthy 
communities and the environment deter- 
mine our health and our childrens’ health 
and future. Yet, 18.8% of Canadian children 
(1.3 million) live in poverty. Can you think 
of a better reason to support education and 
social change? 


UNION OF NURSES 
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Broadening 
the Trade Union Horizon 


How to motivate trade union activists 
through labour education. 


by 


istorically, in labour unions, we have put a lot of 
He= in the “talking heads” approach to passing on 
our collective wisdom to new shop stewards and 
union activists. While it’s true that seasoned activists have 
huge amounts of information and war stories to share, it’s 
evident that more is needed in the classroom. To translate 
knowledge into ac- 
tion and learners into 
activists, the class- 
room must become a 
place where learners 
are active partners in 
the learning process. 
They need to interact 
with each other, 
share experiences 
with each other and 
gain some hands-on 
experience in sec- 
ond-step meetings of 
the grievance proce- 
dure, mock conven- 
tions, bargaining 
contract language 
and reflecting how 
our union history af- 
fects our goals today 
and in the future. 
“Trade unionists don’t do role plays!” was a comment 
I encountered frequently when I first started working in la- 
bour education. After one disastrous experience in my third 
labour school where the role-play almost turned into a clas- 
sic school lunchroom riot, I considered abandoning this 
approach. Time and experience have shown me that, with 
the appropriate use of role-playing and effective course de- 
sign, even the most sceptical “anti-role-play activists” get 
into the act and even brag about the learning experience it 
engendered for them. 
Our union has a car pooling policy. So usually people 
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Sharon 


36th SGEU Labour School ULD20 at 
November 1999. 


Hurd 


arrive at the school in groups of twos, threes or fours. What’s 
this got to do with helping to generate a learning atmos- 
phere? 

Well, it’s a lot less scary than leaving home and join- 
ing 25 or 40 people you’ve never met before. The car pool 
arrangement means that people have to phone each other, 
arrange to meet and 
drive together. In- 
evitably, by the 
time they’ve ar- 
rived at the school, 
they're feeling 
comfortable with 
folks from their im- 
mediate commu- 
nity. During the 
four days, this little 
circle grows into 
larger circles of 
camaraderie. By the 
end of the school, 
the scene often re- 
sembles the last day 
of summer camp. 


RR Da 


Echo Valley Conference Centre, 


Marketing labour education 

This concept sounds too entrepreneurial to the ears of 
many trade unionists. However, a strong and effective ap- 
proach to marketing labour education translates into ensur- 
ing quality courses that meet the needs of the learners and 
the organization. It means getting the word out to new stew- 
ards and activists so that they feel encouraged to apply to 
attend and they feel a sense of inclusiveness when they ar- 
rive and participate. 

With computer databases to track stewards and their 
participation in labour education opportunities, it’s much 
easier now to encourage new learners to get involved. We 
track our learners vis-a-vis each local and bargaining unit. 
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How’s work? 


Maybe a union would help. 


We represent 17,000 workers in many kinds of workplaces. 
Our members enjoy: 


» Excellent vacation and benefits packages. 
» Help solving workplace conflicts. 
» Access to top-notch plans such as pension, legal services, 


life insurance and long-term disability. 
» Union education opportunities, and a scholarship and 


bursary program. 
» Opportunities to work with others for a better workplace and 


a better community. 


We may be the union for you. 
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Based on our annual steward training report, we desig- 
nate the priority learners for the following year. That means 
automatic selection when stewards and elected officers ap- 
ply from those bargaining units/locals who are below the 
union’s average for all three levels of training. 

Needless to say, we have waiting lists for all of our 
schools. That indicates that we have a very effective mar- 
keting approach. It also means that we could offer more 
schools if the union chooses to provide the financial re- 
sources for doing so. 

Equitable participation is an important value in access- 
ing our labour education programs in SGEU. Our selection 
policy ensures that participants in each school come from 
all six sectors of the union. We ensure that at least 20 per- 
cent of the participants are accepted from the designated 
equity-seeking groups. For the first few years, we strove 
for gender equity and our breakdown was almost right on 
the 50/50 mark. In the last two years, we are getting two- 
thirds of our applications from women, so we may have to 
focus our marketing approach now to encouraging more men 
to apply. 


Course design and curriculum development 

Our four-day schools provide a pot-pourri approach to 
labour education. The first level consists of a six-hour course 
for stewards and elected officers. At the second level, par- 
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pants gain skills in parliamentary procedure, contract 

‘knowledge, contract enforcement, labour legislation, labour 

‘principles and history, union structure, and long-term dis- 

| ability program orientation are offered at the secondary level 
of training. At the third level of training, aimed at activists 
seeking more senior elected positions in the union, the top- 
ics focus on more global issues faced by the union. 

It’s always a balancing act to determine what courses 
stay and what courses need to be added or deleted. As the 
union is called to address more and more issues, this be- 
comes a greater challenge. 

One effective approach has involved offering elective 
courses at the third level of training. One of the experiences 
that led us to adopt an elective approach was a course on 
pay equity. About five years ago, when all participants were 
obliged to attend a course on pay equity, the classroom be- 
came a shouting match as to why there shouldn’t be pay 
equity reform. Those participants who wanted to learn about 
the issue and press forward on it were impeded by those 
angry about being in the course and angry with the union 
advocating pay equity. Once the course became an option, 
the learners felt the benefit of a more productive learning 
experience. In our most recent school, almost every partici- 
pant chose the pay equity elective course, so it was offered 


to everyone. 


Evaluation: listening to the learners 

In our schools, we ask learners to evaluate their own 
participation and the group’s participation in the course as 
well as the facilitator’s contribution. This approach to evalu- 
ation reinforces the partnership between learners and the 
facilitator. The courses receiving lower ratings are the ones 
we focus on revising prior to the next school. That way we 
are constantly recycling our weaker courses into stronger 
ones. The written and spoken feedback from participants 
and facilitators provide critical information for this proc- 
ess. 

Another important piece of the evaluation is providing 
the summary of all the course evaluations for each school 
to the facilitators. This provides a measuring stick for the 
courses, recognizes the valuable and effective work of the 
facilitators, and signals where we need to work on course 
revisions. 

Democratic decisions by the union’s leadership influ- 
ence the content for our labour schools. Over the years, we 
are providing more emphasis on equity issues and we are 
working on ways to increase equitable participation in the 
classroom. That includes declaring zero tolerance on all 
forms of harassment, as well as increasing awareness around 

physical comfort, learning styles and abilities. While we 
still have a distance to go, we can see that many aspects of 
our schools have moved a long way in these areas. 


Future challenges 

Currently, we are undertaking a member facilitator 
mentorship program. This program was officially launched 
in October 1999 with a school on popular education facili- 
tation skills. Barb Thomas and Bev Burke skilfully intro- 
duced the theory and practice of popular education to 15 
union members and three staff people. This core of member 
facilitators is being mentored into co-facilitating a number 
of our core courses, including introductory steward train- 
ing, the anti-harassment course, contract knowledge, and 
our skills course in steward advocacy. This major shift will 
allow the union to offer more courses in decentralized set- 
tings to locals that want their members trained without hav- 
ing to travel huge distances. In addition, the facilitator group 
has become involved in transforming the course design for 
the introductory steward training. Designed originally as a 
one-day crash course for stewards, the facilitators have iden- 
tified the need for changing this course into the popular 
education format. Their goal is to have the new course 
launched in January 2001. 

One factor that’s critical to providing appropriate and 
sufficient education to stewards, members and elected of- 
ficers is money. Our union is making a concerted effort at 
its bargaining tables to negotiate union education funding. 
We propose to charge employers one to five cents for every 
hour of work per employee to be paid into a union-control- 
led fund for union-controlled labour education. We hope 
this will transform the union’s ability to provide more and 
better education for its members. 


Political will and commitment to labour education 

Several unions have cut their education programs when 
they are in a cost-cutting mode. In every situation I am aware 
of, the unions have come to regret their decisions. 

Labour education is a building process. It must con- 
tinue daily in order to enhance the union’s ability to carry 
out its many responsibilities and meet the complex issues 
facing society. 

SGEU is convinced that labour education is a key to 
better representation in the workplace, greater solidarity in 
the union, and wider participation within the membership. 

In our Statement of Values, we declare that we value 
respect, learning, co-operation, dignity, equality, justice and 
diversity. Through labour education we can ensure that we 
continue to build all of these values in our union. 


Sharon Hurd is education officer for the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment and General Employees’ Union. She has 24 years 
of experience in adult education in the Saskatchewan Com- 
munity Colleges system and labour education in the union 
movement. Her involvement in the wider labour movement 
includes the SFL Education Committee, the Prairie School 
for Union Women, the CLC Education Committee, and the 
National Union Education Officers Group. 
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Year 2000 World March of Women 
To End Poverty and Violence against Women 
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On October 17, 2000 women representing 157 countries and 
territories will deliver 13 demands to Mr Kofi Annan, the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. T 


THE DEMANDS l ae MT O] S 


Education - Health . > Houšing Childcare | Pensions 
Disabilities Employment Violence. Racism. Welfare Work 
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The Impact of Government: Laws. & licies on Women's Lives 


The Canadian Labour Congress calls on . ; 
to stand in solidarity with women wi 


Sisterhood in the Classroom 


The Prairie School for Union Women. 


by 


can come together to learn from each other, rejuvenate 

nd place the issues important to women on the trade 
union agenda. Regardless of their age, race, sexual orien- 
tation. Regardless of how long they have been active in 
the union movement - everyone is equal. Congratulations, 
you have just imagined the Prairie School for Union 
Women. 

The first School took place in the spring of 1997 when 
a group of Saskatchewan women from a variety of unions 
came together to plan a women-only educational event. 
That School attracted a little over 100 women and was 
planned by a small steering committee of about a dozen 
women volunteering their time in Regina. 

Each year, the School is held at the Echo Valley Con- 
ference Centre in Fort San, Saskatchewan in the former 
tuberculosis sanatorium. While some participants enjoy the 
beautiful scenery next to Echo Lake, others find the ac- 
commodations less desirable. Some of the buildings are 
older, with rattling radiators and shared bathrooms. Re- 
gardless, most participants grow to appreciate the location, 
far from restaurants, movie theatres and the like, allowing 
participants to spend more time together and create a more 
cohesive, collective environment for the School. 

Now in its fourth year, the Prairie School for Union 
Women has grown to 170 participants, of which 85 per- 
cent were first-time participants in 2000. The School of- 
fers a limited number of scholarships to equity-seeking sis- 
ters and provides on-site childcare to enable mothers to 

bring their children with them. 

In addition, the importance of women’s health and 
wellness is emphasized throughout the Schoo]. Women are 
reminded that in order to retain their energy for activism, 
they need to nurture their minds, bodies and souls. With 
this in mind, the wellness committee plans to have a vari- 
ety of evening events planned for participants. Events have 
ranged from coffee, song and movie nights to floor hockey 

and yoga. In addition, wellness practitioners offering serv- 
ices such as massage therapy, reflexology and shiatsu are 
available during out of class times as well. 

In addition, participants are treated to energizing 
breaks by recreation staff who take care to plan fun activi- 
ties that re-energize women’s bodies and spirits through- 
out the day. Participants consistently name these energiz- 
ing breaks as one of their favourite parts of the School. 


| magine this: a place where progressive union women 
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The School is planned and operated by volunteers. 
Initially, all the volunteers were from Regina, but in recent 
years, women have participated from communities such as 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 

Committees are formed to assist with opening events, 
childcare provision, wellness, registration, marketing, 
budgeting and educational programming. The School is 
dependant on the volunteers for the work to be done, and 
when there are not enough volunteers to complete a task, 
the School has been dependant on the staff of the SFL and 
in some cases other unions to help out. Given the increas- 
ing work involved with the planning of the School, some 
members of the steering committee are advocating for a 
paid staff person to take on some of the responsibilities. 

The 2000 School offered courses within three main 
themes. The first theme was “Organizing Women” and 
included courses such as “Shop Floor Militancy,” “Cleri- 
cal Revolution,” the very popular “Women and the 
Internet,” and “Big Macs, Running Shoes and Solidarity,” 
a course about corporate rule and the need for solidarity 
between movements. These courses allowed women to 
share their experiences as trade unionists with sisters new 
to the movement. In addition, these courses fostered a sense 
of solidarity among the participants, driving home the point 
that they are not alone in their workplace struggles. 

The second theme, “Health and Wealth for Women” 
included important courses on women’s well-being such 
as “Women and Aging,” “Self-Defense for Women” and 
“Self-Esteem and Assertiveness.” This second theme also 
incorporated courses such as “Show Us the Money” and 
“Why Don’t Women Own Half the Sky?” which explored 
the effects of the status quo economic system on women. 
Women who take these courses leave the school armed 
with important tools for self-care as well as an understand- 
ing of the economic structures that have dramatic effects 
on their own lives as well as their families. 

The final theme was “Women and Equity.” The Prai- 
rie School has struggled over the past few years to find 
ways to engage sisters from equity-seeking backgrounds 
in all levels of the School. In the past, unfortunately, eq- 
uity courses have had to be cancelled due to low enrol- 
ment. However, each year the steering committee has been 
firmly committed to addressing this issue and for the 2000 
School, they offered fewer courses, thereby forcing regis- 
tration more evenly over all the courses. In addition, ef- 
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forts have been made to debunk the myth that 
courses focusing on equity issues are for mem- 
bers of those communities alone. As a result, 
women from all backgrounds were encouraged 
to participate in courses such as “Aboriginal 
Women and Unions,” “Unions and the Next 
Generation,” and “Inside and Out,” a course 
dedicated to promoting awareness of the issues 
facing gay, lesbian, bi-sexual and transgendered 
people in the workplace. 

The evaluations for these courses have il- 
lustrated the value of having women from dif- 
ferent backgrounds come together to understand 
the issues facing each other. From these learn- 
ing experiences, women have indicated that 
they have benefited from having a heightened 
sense of awareness and cohesion. The commit- 
ment of the committee, along with the 
facilitators in those courses, has allowed these 
issues to be discussed in an open and safe envi- 


ronment, thereby fostering solidarity among all sisters. Of 


course, the School still has a long way to go in engaging 
participation from equity-seeking women and the steering 
committee remains firmly committed to this issue. 

While most participants come from Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Alberta, there have been participants from 
several other provinces, including Ontario, British Colum- 
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and violence against women. Our struggle 
will not end until all women are free and 
safe to live, love, work and soar to the 
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The delegates to the 2000 PSUW. 
photo: Nancy Trapp 


bia and New Brunswick. Unfortunately, the increasing 
popularity of the School has meant greater expenses. Cer- 
tainly, the need for increased demand for childcare pro- 
viders has been a major part of that. In addition, there have 
been some additional expenses for some facilitators with 
special skills in certain areas to be brought into the School. 
However, the program committee has been committed to a 
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mentoring process that has continued to develop over the 
years, thereby allowing local women to develop their fa- 
cilitation skills in order to take on these responsibilities in 
the future. 

Regardless, funding for the School is critical. Most 
women do not pay their own fees to attend the school. 
Generally their unions sponsor their registration. The Prairie 
School for Union Women has offered a limited number of 
scholarships for equity-seeking women. The School de- 
pends on additional support from the Canadian Labour 
Congress, district labour councils and other donations as 
well. Regardless, the financial strain put on the steering 
committee has grown with each passing year. 

The Prairie School for Union Women is important to 
the union movement in many ways. This kind of female- 
only learning environment goes a long way in eliminating 
aspects of patriarchy that can sometimes exist in union 
education. Women at the School often feel that there is 
more room for their opinions, participation and leadership 
than at traditional schools. 

In addition, given the commitment to caring and shar- 
ing that the School offers, it isn’t unusual for women to 
experience beneficial healing that can come from working 
in a hostile workplace or even within a negative union en- 


vironment. 
Women who are activists in male-dominated unions 


A Canadian union for Canadian workers 


The PPWC believes it is of prime importance that workers of 
Canada be members of Canadian unions, and also that those 
unions be constitutionally structured to ensure the fullest 


often find themselves expressing ideas they have withheld 
for years or find support from sisters from other unions. 
The educational experience does not end in the classroom, 
as any given course may include sisters from different back- 
grounds: young and mature, experienced and new activ- 
ists, sisters from a range of workplaces, from hog barns to 
hospitals to casinos. 

The Prairie School for Union Women has something 
to offer all women in the trade union movement. Seasoned 
activists are given a chance to revitalize and rejoice in the 
reasons that they became committed to the movement. New 
sisters are given a safe and equitable learning environment 
to develop their skills and learn more about the trade un- 
ion movement as well as other related issues. The School 
provides an environment that fosters solidarity among sis- 
ters in order that we can continue to organize for social 
change for others and ourselves. 

Planning for the March 2001 School is already well 
underway, with the program committee finding facilitators 
for the courses being offered. Next year’s School runs 
March 11-15. 


Loretta Gerlach works for the Council of Canadians and 
has really enjoyed the privilege of facilitating at the Prai- 
rie School for Union Women over the last two years. 


membership participation and control. By doing this, we can 
band together to ensure better wages and conditions and make 


this country a better place to live. 


Pulp, Paper and 
Woodworkers of Canada 
201 - 1184 W. Sixth Ave. 
Vancouver, BC 

V6H 1A4 


Phone: (604) 731-1909 
Fax: (604) 731-6448 
Web site: ppwc.bc.ca 
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Check us out! 


Decent Wages 
Job Security 
Better Hours 
Pension Plan 

Pay Equity 
Dental Plan 
Vision Care 


Prescription Drug Coverage 

Full Enforcement of Occupational 
Health and Safety Regulations 

Protection from Harassment 

More Generous Vacation Leave 


If you don't have these benefits 
you need a union. Give us a call 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(A, 220 - 2445 13th Ave Regina 525-0197 


web site www.sfl.sk.ca e-mail sfl@sk.sympatico.ca 
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he 2000 Saskatchewan Federation of Labour Sum- 

mer Camp for Kids was a huge success. An annual 

event in Fort Qu’Appelle, this year’s event drew 59 

teenagers and 24 adults, living, learning and playing to- 
gether. 

This year is the 12th anniversary 
of Camp, a concept dreamed up by 
SFL President Barb Byers and SFL 
Treasurer Larry Hubich. Camp is 
staffed by about 15 Counsellors, paid 
for by their unions, along with four 
recreation staff and six youth activity 
coordinators (YACs), who are paid for 
by the CLC Prairie Region. The YACs 
are former campers who apply to come 
back as junior counsellors. Barb and 
Larry are the official Camp Directors. 

So what’s the purpose of a week- 
long Summer Camp for young people 
aged 13 to 16? The short-term goals 
are to expose teenagers to trade un- 
ionism and to social justice issues. 

The week starts out with a ses- 
sion on “isms” - sexism, racism, heterosexism, ageism, 
classism, ableism, size-ism, appearanceism, etc. The ses- 
sion also deals with the problems of harassment, discrimi- 
nation, and backlash. This year we had two special guests 
come to speak about homophobia, a first for the Camp. 
The insights and experiences of Campers on these issues 
never fails to astound counsellors. 

The second session was on workers’ health and safety, 
and the third morning focused on myths about unions. Par- 
ticipatory learning is brought about through discussions 
and the creation of skits, posters, videos, poetry, radio spots, 
and so on about the topics of the day. The third morning is 
also dedicated to bargaining a collective agreement between 
the Campers and the Counsellors to set the rules for Camp. 
It can geta little wild but Campers say they like being able 
to have a say in how Camp runs. 

The Thursday morning session, on corporate rule, was 
led by Loretta Gerlach from the Council of Canadians. 
Campers had much to say about the presence of multina- 
tional corporations in their schools, their cities and towns, 

and in their lives. Everyone enjoyed an intense session on 
culture jamming and anti-corporate protest. Friday morn- 
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Vanessa Handford and Sarah 
Cassidy at the SFL’s Kids Camp. 
photo: courtesy SFL 


An educational summer experience for 
kids sews the seeds of tomorrow. 


Banks 
ing’s session, Organizing for Social Change, gave Camp- 
ers an opportunity to work on any of the topics that inter- 
est them and to present their ideas to one another. 

Education of a different sort happens all week long 
through play. The recreation staff 
chooses a large variety of activities 
and games that encourage group 
bonding, co-operation and fun. The 
focus is not on competitive games, 
but on working together. A sharing 
circle at the end of every day also 
helps to create a closeness and mu- 
tual respect that several Campers 
have commented does not exist at 
school, or even at home. As one 
Camper said, “Camp is like my sec- 
ond family.” More than one Camper 
has said that “Camp is the only place 
where I can totally be myself.” 

The loftier, long-term goals of 
Camp are to create new radicals for 
the labour movement of the future. 
There’s some evidence that this goal 
is being met. Several current and former Campers credit 
Camp for increasing their social awareness on issues rang- 
ing from environmentalism, to Aboriginal cultural aware- 
ness, to child labour. 

Stacy Durning, a grade 11 student, has been to Camp 
for four years. She recently completed a major school 
project on the history of women’s rights leading up to the 
World Women’s March 2000. “I wanted to expose young 
people to feminism. I was surprised when I did my presen- 
tation, how few young people, and how few adults, knew 
about the March.” 

Stacy also helped work on a presentation about the 
Women’s March at Camp this year. She says, "Camp has 
given me strength because I know there are other people 
that feel like I do about these issues. I’ve learned I can 
stand up for what I believe in and I won’t be alone.” 

It’s also not surprising to see former Campers at trade 
union events, picket lines or other community organizing 
events. Nowadays, trade union activism may not be an 
option for young people who are having a tough time find- 
ing unionized jobs, but they seem to understand the mean- 
ing of solidarity and the value of social action. 
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In former years, the YACs (junior counsellors) have 
been responsible for leading recreational and craft activi- 
ties and for acting as a liaison between Campers and Coun- 
sellors. In the last two years, YACS have helped plan and 
lead a morning educational. Their session has been a big 
hit with Campers and there is no doubt that these are some 
of the facilitators of the future. 

Max Haiven, a second year YAC, says the experience 
has helped him realize “how important a Camp like this is 
in our society because this information doesn’t reach kids 
any other way. And not only the information itself, but the 
Way it is presented to young people - it’s not forced or 
expected, just given.” 

Camp has taught Max about relationships and how to 
get things across to people: “You learn when to speak and 
when to listen. You grow so much as a person from the 
Camp experience. You learn how to live with each other. 
It’s quite fascinating.” 

Max also got to use some of his own skills from his 
job in audiovisual productions by helping Campers make 
radio spots, video recordings of skits and anti-ads, and the 
Camp newsletter. He adds that “Learning to teach those 
skills is really important. When these kids organize their 
workplaces, they’!l probably find that they need to have 
really good communications skills.” 

Chris Beingessner is president of CUPE Local 2419 
(the teaching assistants at the University of Regina), co- 
chair of the SFL Youth Working Group, and a regular pre- 
senter of the SFL Ready for Work program in high schools. 
He is also the first former Camper to become a youth ac- 
tivity coordinator and now a Counsellor at Camp. 

“Going to Camp at age 13 was an eye-opening expe- 
rience. Many of the things discussed at Camp weren't cov- 
ered at school. Camp has opened my eyes to the injustices 
around the world. You get a broad perspective on issues.” 

Beingessner is committed to returning to Camp as a 
counsellor in future years. “Now I want to go back to be a 
teacher, to give them some much-needed education. When 
I went to bargain my first collective agreement at the uni- 
versity, I understood how the basic process worked be- 
cause I’d been a part of bargaining at Camp. I also felt like 
I had a better understanding of my rights as a worker.” 

Many of this year’s Campers identified with the need 
to end corporate domination. This enthusiasm is not sur- 
prising with the growing tide of youth activism around the 
WTO, the IMF/World Bank, and other trade agreements 
in the past year. Several Campers signed up to join Check 
Your Head, a youth group affiliated to the Council of Ca- 
nadians, dedicated to organizing around corporate rule in 
Regina. 

Vicki Nelson, a first-time Camper, signed up to join 
Check Your Head because “it sounded really interesting. 
It’s great to have the chance to hang out with kids who 
have the same views as me. That’s something you can’t 
always find in the high school setting. My Mom’s really 
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involved with these sorts of issues and we just didn’t know 
options like this existed for young people.” 

This kind of enthusiasm has a great effect on Coun- 
sellors who are long-time trade unionists. As Larry Hubich 
says, “Camp recharges my batteries so that I have the de- 
sire and the energy to go back into the workplace and the 
community and continue to fight the fight.” 

Debra Brin, a Counsellor for the past ten years adds, 
“Every year I learn something new from the young people 
at Camp. It’s really a back and forth kind of thing. And as 
Counsellors, we are always learning better ways to create 
an accepting environment where we can all grow.” 

For anyone worried about the future of labour, rest 
assured that the seeds are being sown! 


Cara Banks has been a counsellor at SFL Summer Camp 
for the past five years. 


MayWorks 


Celebrating the internationalism 
and solidarity of workers 


throughout the world. 


For more information on MayWorks 
in Saskatchewan, contact the Community 
Outreach and Education Centre (306) 933-4346 


Unemployed Workers 


Centre (UWC) 


The UWC is a non-profit organization providing 
information and advocacy services on 
Employment Insurance. 

Are you having problems obtaining your 
employment insurance benefits? Have you 
been assessed a penalty or overpayment? 
The Unemployed Workers Centre can help you 
obtain the employment insurance benefits to 
which you are entitled. 


KNOWING YOUR RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS CAN HELP YOU AVOID 
COSTLY PENALTIES AND CLAIM DELAYS. 


Appointments by phone preferred 
Phone: (306) 525-5138 in Regina 
Fax: (306) 525-9514 

Phone: (306) 382-8662 

in cco ` ll 

Fax: (306) 

978-7815. 
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Workers throughout the world are facing an increase in the 
agressiveness of the global military machine. 
From the Balkans to Latin America, the direct intervention of the 
armed thugs of the Pax Americana is becoming a daily reality for 
working People Our response must be the rallying cry of old: 


"Workers of all countries ,Unite! 
We have a world and its wealth to gain." 


This call to action is sponsored by the Construction and General Workers , Local Union 180 
"Labourers Building A Better World" 


Pay Equity 
happens! 


Celebrate 
the victory 


zen continue 
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Public Service Alliance of tata fo Cp D f line: 1-888-655-5111 
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Plug in to the Largest 
Information Technology Provider 
fn the World 


CS 


Plug in to 


ISM Canada 


IBM Global Services 


Canadian 

Technology Leaders 

a Unionized Workforce 
with a proven track record 


We are 
We are 
We are 


CEP Local 911 


Buy Union! Buy ISM Canada! 


ISM Canada, One Research Drive, Regina, Saskatchewan (306) 790-5151 
ISMCanada@ca.ibm.com 
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Seniority under attack in Alberta 


Imagine a union contract without seniority. 

Inconceiveable, you say? 

Not in Alberta where Conrad Black and his man- 
agement minions are refusing to recognize the 
exponente of about 230 members of CEP Local 


A and GCIU Local 34-M who have been strik- 
ing for a first contract since Nov. 8. 

he company wants to be able to practice age 
discrimination for profit. It wants to be able to 


dump high-priced senior employees at will to help 
the bottom line. 


Don’t let it happen Support the strikers in 
Calgary, Contact Andy Marshall of Local 115A or 
John Webster Local 34-M b phone at (403) 207- 
1554 or by fax at (403) 207-5649. Visit the website 
www.heraldunion.com for more information. 


A message of solidarity from: 


CEP Local 87-M 


The Southern Ontario 
Newspaper Guild 


1253 Queen St. E., Toronto, M4L 1C2 
(416) 461-2461 1-800-463-5797 


Semiors 
Appreciation 
Day 


On October 21, the Prince Albert & District 
Labour Council will feed approximately 1,000 
seniors for free to show lakeur’s apprecia- 
tion for all the work that seniors have done 
in the past and cantinue to do far secieby. 
The supper will be served fram 1 - 5 pm at 
the Union Centre, 107-8th St. East, Prince 
Albert, Sask. 


For more information contact the Prince Albert & 
District Labour Council, 107-8th St. Fast Prince 
Albert SK S6V OVS. Phone (306) 763-2303. 
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THE MISSING PERSPECTIVE 


How you can get labour curriculum into the schools, 
even in Ralph Klein e back yard. 


Davao a n 
began with these simple words: “Hi, it’s a real pleas- 
ure to be invited here today.” 

The high school teachers were watching and waiting 
for my next words. Some faces were welcoming, some 
sceptical or even downright hostile. 

What am I doing her, I wondered? I’m a postal worker, 
not a teacher, let alone someone qualified to be a guest 
speaker at a half-day Professional Day presentation for 
teachers in rural Alberta. 

“This project evolved so that all children would learn 
the significance of the role that their parents play in eco- 
nomic growth. In addition, parents want their children to 
be well-prepared to enter the work-force, and this would 
include a basic knowledge of fair employment practices.” 

We then gave an overview of the binder entitled “The 
Missing Perspective.” The binder is full of resource 
material designed to balance current classroom mate- 
rial on issues affecting workers. 

Interest levels grew as participants received a 
copy of the binder and began to review the table of 
contents: Media Literacy (bias, propaganda, influence 
of media ownership, perspective, selection of news, 
interest groups), Canadian Labour History, Labour/ 
Management Relations, Labour Leaders, Anti-Union 
Government Policies, Harassment/Bullying, Interna- 
tional Labour Issues (globalization, transnational cor- 
porations, trade unions and human rights, child la- 
bour, export processing zones, free trade zones, 
maquiladoras), Quality of Worklife, Technological 
Change and Culminating Activities. 

We asked participants to refer to the chapter on 
Media Literacy and reviewed it in more detail, in- 
cluding references to the strike against the Calgary 

Herald. Later we spent time on the International La- 
bour Issues portion and Gordon Christie gave a presenta- 
tion on the then upcoming World Petroleum Congress pro- 
test. Teachers were fascinated to learn about techniques 
local media and the police had used to intimidate commu- 
nity members from joining in on activities such as the 
planned protest march. 

The strength of the binder is threefold. Firstly, it par- 


Thomson 


values such as critical-mindedness, equality and open- 
mindedness. It provides up to date information, and uses a 
variety of instructional strategies such as simulations, role 
playing, collaborative reading, pairs reading, research and 
reporting. Lessons can be used separately or sequentially. 
Copyright permission was obtained so that teachers can 
reproduce materials for classroom use. 

At the conclusion of the session, all the teachers indi- 
cated their interest in receiving updated information. They 
provided us with examples of where “The Missing Per- 
spective” could be used in the classroom and were quite 


encouraging. 

The material was developed over a four-year period 
between the Calgary and District Labour Council and the 
Social Studies Council ofthe Calgary Board of Education. 


Members of the Calgary & District Labour Council with 


“The Missing Perspective,” May 2000. 


We entered into a creative process including brainstorm- 
ing about issues, research, writing, reviewing, rewriting, 
additional research, rewriting and a final editing. 

It cost almost $30,000, donated by a wide variety of 
labour organizations from across the country. The Cana- 
dian Union of Postal Workers has strongly supported the 
project from the very beginning. “The Missing Perspec- 
tive” began in the Calgary CUPW Local, which has con- 


allels many of the goals in the curriculum, and emphasizes 
ŘE 
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‘sistently done whatever it could to endorse and further our 
work. 

We developed the labour curricula at the same time 
as bridges were being built between the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (AFL) and the Alberta Teachers" Associa- 
tion. It has been a useful tool to explore our similar issues 
and goals and we appreciate the continuing support of both 
these organizations. 

So, where do we go from here? Certainly we need to 
promote the material in a grassroots fashion: from class- 
room to classroom and from school to school. We have 
given presentations to teachers’ associations, social stud- 
ies conferences, and as after school workshops. 

We want to reach large and small groups of those peo- 
ple who are determining our children’s futures. We would 
like to develop a website, plan public forums, speak to trus- 
tees, participate in curriculum reviews, update our materi- 
als, develop a network of like-minded teachers and mail 
them out regular newsletters. Our binder will also require 
revisions. The possibilities are endless. 

Recently, the AFL Executive Council supported, in 
principle, the development of the Alberta Institute for Pro- 
gressive Education. The binder will be part of the curricu- 
lum of the institute. 

The institute will be modelled after Junior Achieve- 
ment, a lobby group which encourages entrepreneurial 
skills in students. But the institute is different because it 
will educate children about what they need to know about 
what it’s like to work for a living and the role unions play 
to defend workers’ rights. 

“I believe that the Alberta Institute for Progressive 
Education will provide an invaluable service to Alberta 
teachers and students,” said Audrey Cormack, the presi- 
dent of the AFL. 

Funding for the institute’s work will have to come 
from AFL affiliates in the form of sustaining donations. 
We now have begun the work of developing a draft pro- 
posal for the institute in conjunction with the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association and the Alberta Federation of Labour 
Executive Council. 

Knowledge is power. “The Missing Perspective” of- 
fers a unique opportunity to empower educators by pro- 
viding them with material that offers a balanced approach 
to community issues. 

If you would like more information on “The Missing 
Perspective,” please contact the Calgary CUPW Local, Bay 
1009 5621-11th St. N.E., Calgary AB T2E 7Z9. Phone 

(403) 295-2556. E-mail: jbthomson@nucleus.com 


Joan Thomson began working on “The Missing Perspec- 
tive” in 1996 as education officer for the Calgary Local of 
the Canadian Union of Postal Workers. She is a member 
of the Executive of the AFL. 
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CANADA 
Local 1524 
600 Wabanaki Drive 


Kitchener, Ontario N2C 2K4 
PHONE - 893-7484 or 893-5413 


Units represented 


Lear Corporation 
MTD Products 
Apex Metals 
EasyHeat 
B & W Heat Treating 
Zettel Manufacturing 
Ventra Plastics 
P.J. Wallbank 
Ornamental Mouldings 
Advance Metals 
Ledco Inc. 

Go Plastics 
BFI 
Hauser Industries 
Bauer Ind. $i 
Jackson Skate Ba 


The St. Catharines & District Labour 
Council strongly supports Briarpatch 
Magazine. We see the continued publi- 
cation of Briarpatch Magazine as an 
invaluable contribution to the struggle 
for workers’ rights, environmental pro- 
try and to the promotion of interna- 
tional working class solidarity. The St. 


Catharines & District Labour Council 
looks forward to seeing Briarpatch 
Magazine continue to appear for many 
years to come. 


The St. Catharines & District Labour Council 
15 King St., Suite 301 

St. Catharines, Ontario L2R 3H1 

Phone/fax (905) 641-1646 

mail@scdic.com 
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The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


Time to do w 
o o 7 som i 
for a living, you have What are the problems ethingì 


3 choices in life: in your work place? Call us to talk about 


í Na You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
I, whine and complain; with these issues through job security and justice in your 


2, quit; collective bargaining. work place. A 
3, organize a union... @EP A 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 


i GOL 


A Trade Union for Trade Union Workers 


dl 

® ` A 3 
aif Chances are, you haven’t heard of the sector employees. 

e Canadian Staff Union (CSU). 
af CSU also represents staff from CUPE’s 
44 We represent many of the staff who work for branches and departments in reegional and 
© 


the Canadian Union of Public Employees area offices who specialize in 
Gf (CUPE). communications, education, research, job 
e evaluation, health and safety, and race, 
aif CSU members bargain contracts, handle gender and legal issues. 


grievances and arbitrations, organize 
workplaces and do the dozens of other jobs CSU is about 300 strong, and we serve over 


necessary to get the best possible wages, 460,000 CUPE members across Canada. 
benefits and working conditions for public 


We work for union members, and we’re proud to be union members 
too! We’re dedicated to protecting and maintaining Canada’s social 
programs and the jobs of the workers who provide them. 


CSU congratulates Briarpatch for continuing the struggle as a 
progressive voice for working people and their organizations. 
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Talking Union to 


Union Members 


What it takes to publish a good union newsletter. 


by 


few years ago, a Canadian teachers’ union sur- 

veyed its members to find out how they got their 

ews about the union. The researchers found the 

major source of information was their union newsletter. 

The next most important source was the staff reps, and 

then other union members and local presidents. At the bot- 
tom of the list was the mainstream media. 

The lesson for unions: produce a good newsletter as 

often as possible. It’s the best way to reach union mem- 

bers. 


L e a a RE 

At the CALM conference in Sas 

writing for the Internet attracted union staff 
communicators as well as local activists. 


photo: CALM 


Research tells us what makes a good corporate in- 
house newsletter. The same qualities, if not the messages, 
apply to union publications. The best newsletters have 
names and photos, tell behind the scenes stories, have a 
variety of articles, and deal with topics that are close to the 
readers. 

The best union newsletters have stories about bargain- 
ing, the Labour Day parade, the food drive, the new plant 
recycling program, tips for handling stress, a profile on a 
union member who received an award for community 


FS? 


Rosemarie 


katoon, the workshop on 


Bahr 


voluntarism, notes on the grievances settled in the last three 
months and even a recipe or two. All the photos have cap- 
tions, and there are even cartoons. 

People like gossip. They like to learn. They like in- 
formation that’s useful to them - and the information doesn’t 
always have to be about work. 

The most boring union newsletters have committee 
reports and minutes of meetings - no cartoons, no stories, 
no headlines and no photos of the members. 

Good newsletters inform, motivate, stimulate 
debate, teach and involve the readers. The informing 
and teaching can be about a new health and safety 
regulation or the changes to how vacation time is fig- 
ured. The information can be about how the World 
Trade Organization works or about how to download 
a file from the Internet. 

Good newsletters foster involvement by in- 
cluding items like crossword puzzles, contests, or 
photos taken by members. Members’ families get 
involved through birth and marriage announcements 
or colouring contests. On the more serious side, a 
newsletter will include short essays from two mem- 
bers with opposing points of view on a particular 
subject or a story about a member’s involvement in a 
provincial or federal election campaign. 

The political messages in the good newslet- 
ters are conveyed by the facts and the stories. A good 
union newsletter has credibility. The opinions are 
backed by facts, and readers can and do draw their own 
conclusions. 

For almost 25 years, the Canadian Association of La- 
bour Media (CALM) has been providing tools to unions to 
help them build good newsletters. A monthly news and 
graphics package includes labour stories and cartoons that 
likely won’t make it to the mainstream media, but that 
members can use in their union newsletters. Quarterly, 
CALM also provides a package of illustrations and graph- 
ics and advice in a how-to-edit-a-newsletter newsletter. 
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The quality of union newsletters in Canada has im- 
proved dramatically since the 1970s, when CALM started 
with 50 members. That’s partly because the CALM news 
and graphics services have gotten bigger and better over 
the years. The main reason, though, is the training that 
CALM provides. 

Every year, 100 to 140 members (CALM has almost 
500 members now) attend the annual conference, where 
they choose from a variety of hands-on workshops to im- 
prove their communication skills. During the new editors 
workshop, another 10 to 20 local activists spend four three- 
hour sessions learning the basics as they produce a news- 
letter. 

That amounts to thousands of union members over 
the years who have picked up communication skills they 
continue to use after they stop working on newsletters. 
CALM instructors (mostly staff labour communicators and 
experienced local editors) teach writing, designing, desk- 
top publishing, producing videos and radio programs, 
mounting campaigns and in the last few years, using the 
Internet. 

More and more unions, as well as union locals, are 
developing their own web pages and see that as another 
way to communicate with and educate their members. 
CALM helps out here, too. Our web page design work- 
shops are always filled. And many CALM members learned 
how to use the Internet by downloading graphics and sto- 
ries from the CALM web site. 

However, web pages are not yet ready to replace 
printed newsletters. A recent American study of employee 
communications compared the effectiveness of e-mail, 
newsletters and group meetings. Newsletters came first at 
70 percent effectiveness. Next came meetings at 60 per- 
cent. E-mail was rated at only 55 percent. The researchers 
concluded that employees receive so much e-mail they 
don’t take the time to read and understand it all. Web pages, 
where the reader has to go and seek out the information, 
would be less effective as a communications tool than e- 
mail. 

That doesn’t mean a web page isn’t useful in union 
communication and education. It is, but it’s only one tool 
and its reach is limited. 

The printed word or newsletter is still incredibly pow- 
erful. 

We rail about the unfairness of the coverage, or the 
lack of it, that the labour movement gets in the mainstream 
media. But we’ve got our own media. Union members and 
their families will read it if we do it well. We have only 
ourselves to blame if we don’t reach our own members. 


Rosemarie Bahr has been CALM editor for almost three 
years and a communicator in the labour movement and 
the NDP for more than 20. 
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Don't In many parts of today’s economy, workers are overworked, underpaid and 
unacknowledged. Pressure to increase corporate profits for shareholders re- 
sults in slashing employee wages and benefits. As workers, we are all under 


Ag onize attack. 


| D What you can do: 
Organi Z e T * Learn your rights - Get a copy of the Saskatchewan Labour Standards and the Human Rights 
© Act. (pick up a copy at Saskatchewan Labour, 1870 Albert St., Regina, SK S4P 3V7 (306) 787-2438 
ttp://www.labour.gov.sk.ca/acts-regs/index.htm) 
A Message to * Demand respect - You create the wealth and you deserve dignity and respect. 
* Don't agonize, organize! - Contact a union and see what they can do for you. (contact the Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour at 220-2445-13th Ave., Regina, SK S4P OW1 (306) 525-0197 http:/ 


Unorganized mestisa 


This message brought to you by the Unorganized Workers Network and the Saskatoon Chapter of the In- 


Workers = dustrial Workers of the World, Box 8953, Saskatoon, SK S7K 657 outreach@link.ca. 
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Rick A. Engel, Anna Crugnale-Reid, Labour Lawyers 
Stephen McLellan, Articling Student 


Our labour group practices union-side labour law, human 
rights, long-term disability, pensions, immigration, and 


wrongful dismissal. 


GERRAND RATH JOHNSON 
Barristers and Solicitors 
700 - 1914 Hamilton Street Phone: (306) 522-3030 


Regina, Saskatchewan Fax: (306) 522-3555 
S4P 3N6 e-mail: gerrandrj.com 


EVERY WORKING 
WOMAN AND MAN low wages, job security, 


needs someone in their health and safety, or 

corner. That is the role of benefits, isn’t it time you did 
unions. Unions represent something about it? 
workers’ interests, making Organize...give us a call and 
sure their voices are heard, we’ ll show you how. 

and ensure fair treatment for Do something to tip the 
their members. scale in your favour - 


If you are concerned about ORGANIZE. 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 


SASKATCHEWAN 
JOINT BOARD 


RWDS 


= 


REGINA OFFICE SASKATOON OFFICE 
1233 Winnipeg Street #210-3311A Fairlight Drive 
Regina, SK S4R 1K1 Saskatoon, SK S7M 3Y5 


Phones: 569-9311 Phone: 384-9885 
& 569-0440 Fax: 384-1006 
Fax: 569-9521 rwdsu.saskatoon@sk sympatico.ca 


rwdsu.regina@sk.sympatico.ca 
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Rethinking 


Web Sites 


How unions can keep from eating e-dust in the battle 
for the attention of union members. 


by 


hose of us who were pitching web sites to our re- 

spective union higher-ups three or four years ago 

probably stare sleeplessly at the ceiling with alarm- 

ing regularity, wondering what we've gotten ourselves into 
now that many of us have actually got what we wanted. 

It's not that I'm complaining. I’m more convinced now 
than ever that it was the right thing to do. And there are 
some good union things - and some 
good progressive things - going on on 
the web, but by and large, we have a lot 
of work and a lot of learning to do. 

Unions have improved their think- 
ing about the web. It’s been a while 
since someone told me that the Internet 
was a communications fad, like 1-800 
numbers or videos were in the early 
1990s. Still, misconceptions remain. 

A lot of problems with union web 
sites stem from their origins amid the 
irresistible Internet hype of the late ’90s. 
A lot of unions didn’t understand the 
web or the Internet, or what it could do 
for them, but they knew they had to 
have a web site. Only they didn’t want to think about it. 
They contracted out the design, maintenance and hosting 
or they just slapped it on to the end of someone’s task list. 

We’ve migrated to the web like a bunch of e-lem- 
mings. Several years into the e-rage, I’m guessing a number 
of unions are taking an e-breath. Or if they’re not, perhaps 
they should. 


Web work as busy work 

Most web communicators still find themselves push- 
ing in from the margins of their union’s existence. For most 
unions’ leadership, web sites are, at best, busy work (some- 
thing else to do just when you think a project or publica- 
tion is done). At worst they’re a menace: a window of pub- 
lic vulnerability or embarrassment. 

There are exceptions to this: the provincial govern- 
ment workers union in Ontario, (www.opseu.org), the sec- 
ondary school teachers in B.C. (www.bcetf.be.ca) and in 
Ontario (www.osstf.on.ca), are a few examples of unions 
that have done a lot of thinking about the web and done a 


Gahan ts 
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lot of work to make their sites a useful and integrated part 
of the union’s communications, organizing and servicing 
efforts. 

With a lot of unions, however, you know a document 
(be it a leaflet, a research paper or whatever) is past its 
prime because that’s when it appears on the web site. 

Putting content on the web once it has been edited, 
designed, printed and distributed in hard 
copy is a relatively acceptable state of 
affairs for an organization that delivers 
content every day - like a newspaper - 
but for a union? Hardly. 

To add insult to injury, union 
web content can even lag behind its 
print doppelgänger because print con- 
tent has to be reformatted for the web. 

A typical membership complaint 
about union material is its timeliness. 
Activists and rank and file members are 
forever getting too little from their un- 
ion and it’s forever arriving late. 

With a web site, however, un- 
ions have the ability to deliver our mes- 
sage instantly. Or a union can allow members to view the 
same dated information they have in their mailbox, only 
on a glowing screen with terrible typography, spotty lay- 
out, and long waits to look at the pictures. 

That so many unions still choose to do the latter baf- 
fles me. 

People read paper faster than computer screens. In fact, 
I would go further and say most don’t read computer 
screens. They scan them for the answer to a question they 
have. If we’re going to get members to use our web sites as 
an information source, they need an incentive. And if it 
can’t be aesthetics and legibility, it better be timeliness. 


Biting the e-bullet 

Stop me if you’ve heard this before: “Get yourself a 
web site. It’s easy. Use our program and you’re just two 
clicks away from being your own dot com. And all for 
only $99.95.” 

Hah. Famous last words. Union decision makers heard 
two pitches about why they should have a web site. There 
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was the soft sell: “It’s a breeze and it won’t cost hardly 
anything.” And there was the hard sell: “If you don’t have 
one you'll be dead.” 

Of course neither of these assertions turned out to be 
accurate, though there are elements of truth in each. It takes 
a lot more than a few hours of someone’s time every week 
to maintain a web site. Staff time is neither cheap nor easy 
for a union to arrange. And while unions can continue to 
exist without web pages, not having one is a little bit like 
walking around with your zipper undone. 

But once a union has the web-skilled bodies, and a 
site, they also have to change the way they do things. Oth- 
erwise they can spend all the money they want producing 
their web site and they’ll still be dead. 

Print communications is still essential for unions, and 
it will be for a while. It’s probably how most members 
prefer to get information from their union. But unions have 
to learn to play to each medium’s strengths. 

The web is best suited to briefs, bullet points and in- 
stant information. Print is best for continuous reading, 
analysis and argument. Where print costs rise with every 
page and every colour, the cost curve for creating web con- 
tent is a lot less steep. 

Unions should take a page from the web manuals of 
some of the commercial media and public broadcasting 
sites: don’t be stingy about content. CBC radio and TV 
news are squeezed for broadcast time, but they can always 
use the material on-line. And they do. CBC has started 
producing content specifically for the web. Items that don’t 
make it onto the news get posted on their web site. 

The Globe and Mail recently transformed its site from 
a mirror of the printed paper to a rolling headline news 
service, refreshing its content as news comes in. 

No doubt for the G/obe, that transformation was chal- 
lenging. And unions will be challenged too, to fit web con- 
tent production into a different part of the overall scheme 
of things. But they have to, because if it’s an afterthought, 
or an extra step, chances are it won’t get done. Or if it gets 
done, no one will read it. 

Write stuff for the web first. Post it. Then print it. If 
having your site done by an outside contractor gets in the 
way, don’t do it. Hire someone or retrain someone to do it 
in-house. 

Most union web sites are the exclusive domain of their 
communications department. That’s not a bad thing (says 
the communications officer cum web worker) but there’s a 
whole lot more the union can do with their site that won’t 
happen unless other people beyond communications are 
involved. 

Offering correspondence courses and ordering union 
paraphernalia are two applications that scream out. There 
are many others. 

Find out what else you can do with your web site that 
will make all that time and expense worthwhile. Hang out 
around the fax machine for a day and watch what comes 
and goes. 


Chances are some of it could be transmitted via the 
web. 

Wait a minute. This isn’t easy, instant or cheap, you’re 
saying. What happened to cheap, easy, instant democratic 
communication? 


Who raised the bar? 

If you’re feeling cheated, the only solace I can offer is 
you’re not alone. 

Unfortunately, the web is no longer about freedom of 
and access to information, or democratization of media. 
Like every other medium, it’s now about time and money. 

Commercial web sites have spent millions of dollars 
developing their sites and hiring people to provide con- 
tent. Canoe.ca, a major Canadian news site, updates its 
content every ten seconds. They have a direct connection 
to all major Canadian wire service news and it’s instantly 
on their site. 

Professional web site developers charge hundreds of 
dollars per hour, and strategic consultants charge even 
more. 

Progressive Internet providers have sold out to com- 
mercial providers to keep pace with changing technology 
and user expectations. The Freenet movement has stalled 
and is stuck in a perpetual fight to find sustaining funding 
from increasingly stingy donors. 

The commercialization of the Internet has hoisted the 
bar pretty high: slick sites updated every minute with pro- 
fessionally-written, bite-sized news nuggets. Plus little 
moving pictures and video clips. 

This is our competition in the battle for the attention 
of our members. 


Computers will not set us free 

The real struggle to get union members to use the 
Internet to do their work and as a news source really has 
nothing to do with computers. Unions - in North America 
anyway - have lots of computers. 

We have to work on giving those who use them a 
greater degree of comfort and familiarity with them. And 
we have to get them to come visit us on our web sites. 

An anecdote: at work, as part of redeveloping our web 
site, I was testing some of the new bells and whistles. A 
group of national staff volunteered to test a message board 
(where web users can have conversations with each other 
by posting messages on a web page). 

One of the test participants couldn’t read replies to 
messages. I couldn’t figure out why. I blamed the comput- 
ers. But when we finally talked on the phone, I learned 
that she didn’t realize that there was more to the page than 
appeared on her screen and that she had to click on the 
down arrow with her mouse to see more. 

Another anecdote: last fall CUPE set up a dozen or so 
Internet-connected computers so convention delegates 
could look at CUPE’s web site, offer feedback and try out 
this spiffy new “Fax your MP” web page. 
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The cyber cafÉ, as it was called, was a runaway hit 
with delegates. But though there were more than 2,000 del- 
egates and staff at convention, only about 100 faxes got 
sent. The most popular site seemed to be hotmail.com. 
CUPE’s site was rarely seen, except in the morning, just 
after the computers were turned on. 

Doing technical support was also a bit of a shock. I 
was expecting questions like “I can’t print” or “where did 
my screen go?” Instead, I got questions like “Do you mind 
if I install my own telnet client?” And “Do I need to use a 
proxy for IRC? My channel seems to be down.” 

Lessons learned: First, some of our members are way 
ahead of us on this stuff. Second, they may be using the 
Internet, but they’re not using it to visit our web sites. Un- 
ion representatives have to be comfortable with the tech- 
nology so they can say confidently “Sisters and Brothers, 
check our web site for details on how to file a grievance.” 
They know what they’re talking about and members have 


a reason to Visit. 


Will the web replace print? 

The web has the potential to replace print as a union’s 
primary means of reaching its members. A union commu- 
nicator’s holy grail is to be able to get a message to every 
member on a regular basis. We normally do this by mail- 
ing a piece of paper to members’ homes. 

But some unions are questioning the practice. It’s ex- 
pensive. And postage and printing aren’t getting any 
cheaper. Managing the mailing list can be a nightmare. 
Some unions lack the ability to reach their members by 
mail. Others have cut back on mass membership publica- 
tions; still others have stopped them altogether. However, 
there’s some hope that if a union can’t or won’t pay to get 
a message to all its members in the mail, they can do it via 
the Internet. 

Statistics Canada first started collecting data on house- 
hold Internet use in 1997. In 1998 the number of Canadian 
households where one family member regularly used com- 
puter communications rose to 4.3 million from 3.5 million 
a year earlier. 

Internet use is still much higher among university edu- 
cated and upper income families. But Internet use is grow- 
ing as fast among families with incomes in the second quar- 

tile as it is among those in the fourth (richest) quartile. 

While Internet use at home is growing faster than at 
work, many union members only have access to it at work. 
This puts some limits on our ability to communicate with 
our members because they will be reluctant to catch hell 
for surfing union web sites on company time. It does sug- 

gest another service we could offer members: free web- 
based e-mail, like hotmail.com, but for union members - 
guaranteed not to get you in trouble with the boss. 
Another notable statistic is that younger households - 
even though they earn less money - are almost as likely to 
use the Internet at home as middle aged (35 to 54 years 


old). 
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Even if - as happened between 1997 and 1998 - 
800,000 more homes get hooked up to the Internet each 
year, we’re still five years away from the Internet being a 
mass medium. Extend that time if, as many people sus- 
pect, the rate of growth in home computer use slows down. 

This is good news, really, because it means we still 
have a few years before we’re officially left eating e-dust. 
Unions move and change at a very measured pace. So if 
we're to be on stage when the crowd shows up, we have to 
start rehearsing now. 


References/further browsing: 
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The Rise, Near-Fall, 
and Revival of a Left-Wing 
Think-Tank 


How the CCPA is weaning Canadians 
away from neo-liberalism. 


DOVAS ead 


ewsWatch Canada, which monitors the media 

| \ | from the School of Communication at Simon 

Fraser University, has done several surveys on 

the coverage of Canada’s think-tanks by the major daily 

newspapers. Invariably, it finds that right-wing research 

agencies like the Fraser and C.D. Howe Institutes get far 

more coverage than do their left-wing counterparts like 
the Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives (CCPA). 

The latest NewsWatch Canada survey of seven Ca- 
nadian daily newspapers found that, over a two-month 
period, right-wing institutes were mentioned 304 times, 
while those on the left received only 78 mentions, for a 
ratio of almost four to one. 

I cite this editoral bias to show how difficult it is for 
the CCPA and other left-leaning research organizations 
to convey their news and views to Canadians. The 
CCPA’s alternative policies are well researched, docu- 
mented and written, but they diverge sharply from the 
dominant neo-liberal free-market doctrine favoured by 
editorial writers and most columnists. Even when the 
CCPA’s reports do get mentioned, it is often in a cursory 
way, or with a derogatory or dismissive quote from a 
business leader. (One article about a CCPA study quoted 
the reaction of BCNI director Tom d’ Aquino, who asked 
snidely, “Where are these people [CCPA researchers] liv- 
ing? On the moon?”’) 

Of course, when the CCPA was founded 20 years 
ago, the academics and labour activists who gave it birth 
had no illusions about the uphill struggle it faced. They 
realized that most of the media owners and publishers 


Finn 


would be hostile to the CCPA’s critiques of free trade, 
globalization, income disparities, and corporate power. 
As I remember saying at the time, “In effect, we'll be 
asking our enemies to let us borrow their guns so we can 
shoot our ammunition back at them.” 

Nevertheless, the need for a progressive, left-of-cen- 
tre think-tank was painfully obvious. The Fraser and 
Howe Institutes had the field to themselves. Their publi- 
cations incessantly trumpeted the benefits of private en- 
terprise, unfettered by government interference or social 
obligations. Their attacks on the “welfare state” and “gov- 
ernment waste” were heating up, as were their calls for 
deregulation, privatization and free trade. The only hope 
of developing and popularizing alternative policies that 
put people ahead of profits was by setting up a research 
centre committed to that goal. 

The CCPA’s first decade was a difficult one - so 
difficult that it barely survived. Quite apart from the prob- 
lem of gaining media attention, the centre’s shaky finan- 
cial footing impaired its ability to produce timely and 
effective studies. It was solely dependent on contribu- 
tions from the labour movement, and these allowed a 
budget that could only pay for a small office, an execu- 
tive director, and a secretary. Studies and other publica- 
tions and activities had to be done on a voluntary basis 
by academics and writers employed elsewhere. 

By the early 1990s, the CCPA was so deeply in debt 
that its board of directors seriously considered its termi- 
nation. With many unions not giving any financial sup- 
port and those that were supportive balking at increasing 
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their donations, the situation seemed hopeless. But a few 
dedicated believers in the CCPA - led by Duncan 
Cameron, a professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, and Larry Brown, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Union of Provincial Government Employ- 
ees (NUPGE) - decided to make one last attempt to save 
it. 

They succeeded, mainly by persuading some of the 
unions either to increase their contributions or extend the 
centre interest-free loans. With first Sandra Sorensen and 
then Bruce Campbell serving as executive director, and 


with the staff bolstered by re- 
searcher Paul Browne and myself, 
the centre started to move out ofthe 
shadows into the forefront of qual- 
ity (and equality) research. 

Its subsequent growth and suc- 
cess can be attributed to two key 
decisions made by Campbell and 
approved by the CCPA’s board. The 
first was to launch a monthly news- 
letter, which was called -The CCPA 
Monitor, and the second was to 
explore a hitherto untapped source 
of support - individual donors. This 
was done through the usual direct 
mailing method, using the mailing 
lists of other progressive agencies 
and publications. 

Individual paid memberships 
had not previously been considered 
because the centre lacked charita- 
ble status and so could not give con- 
tributors receipts for tax purposes 
There was also the lack of any quid- 
pro-quo for members, who prior to 
1994 received nothing tangible for 
their contributions. Both these prob- 
lems were overcome when the 
CCPA - after a long and difficult 
process - finally was recognized as 
a charity by Revenue Canada, and 
when members could be sent The 
Monitor ten times a year. 

As a result, the CCPA’s indi- 
vidual membership has increased by 
an average of about 100 a month for 
the past five years, and is now ap- 
proaching 6,000. The renewal rate 
has been high. Most people who join 
the centre come to appreciate its role 
and research, and want to continue receiving The Moni- 
tor. Few allow their memberships to lapse. As editor of 
The Monitor, it’s hard for me to assess its value to the 
CCPA objectively. I do believe - based on the feedback I 
get from members by mail, fax, e-mail and phone - that it 
is well received and widely read. I think this is because 
my background has been in journalism, not research, so 
my chief concern as editor is to make every article as 
readable as it is relevant. Some academics would prefer 
The Monitor to be more scholarly in tone and content, 
but, as I remind them, 99 percent of our members are not 
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academics. They appreciate getting their information in 
plain English and without footnotes, and I do my best to 
satisfy them. 

Another important and growing communication tool 
for the CCPA in recent years has been the Internet. Our 
web-site now records about 8,000 hits a month, and the 
number of items downloaded each month - including 
Monitor articles and complete texts of some of our stud- 
ies - range from 10,000 to 12,000. One of the most popu- 
lar items on our web-page has been our yearly Alterna- 
tive Federal Budgets which we have been co-producing 
for the past five years with CHO!CES, a Winnipeg-based 
coalition for social justice. Compiled with the help of 
activists from more than 40 NGOs, our AFBs show how 
the federal government, if it wished, could govern in a 
way that would benefit all Canadians, not just the small 
minority of CEOs, bankers and investors. 

The centre has also been publishing more and more 
books, most of them co-published with Lorimer, 
Garamond, and other progressive publishers. Last year 
we turned out eight books, including Jim Stanford’s Pa- 
per Boom, Colleen Fuller’s Caring For Profit, Steven 
Shreibman’s The WTO, and NewsWatch Canada’s The 
Missing News. The CCPA has now become a full-fledged 
independent publisher, so more recent books - Falling 
Behind and Who Do We Try To Rescue Today? 
come out solely under the CCPA imprint. 

None of our books, of course, make the best-seller 
lists, although Paper Boom has sold over 3,000 copies, 
and two of our earlier publications, The Deficit Made 
Me Do It and Ten Deficit Myths, racked up sales of over 
6,000. Success in getting our message out, however, can- 
not be measured in sales figures alone. A lot of our ma- 
terial gets reprinted and recycled, and who can say how 
many of our proposals and ideas have found their way 
into the thinking and policy-making of other organiza- 
tions? 

The CCPA was one of the first to alert the public to 
the secret OECD negotiations aimed at implementing a 
Multilateral Agreement on Investments (MAI). We 
posted a leaked draft of this 
treaty on our web-site, which was later listed among the 
Top Ten sources (world-wide) of news about the MAI 
that led to its downfall. 

We hope to play a similar role in sounding the alarm 
about the equally secretive negotiations the WTO is now 
conducting in Geneva to expand its General Agreement 
on Trade in Services (GATS). Its aim is to open up all 
public services - including health care and education - to 
private corporations. (Our book on the GATS by trade 
specialist Scott Sinclair is scheduled to be released by 
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Pacific 


525-9147 
13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 
DROP IN SOON! 


CUSO is looking for 
Canadians with skills and 
experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 

in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 
equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 
to volunteer your time, energy 
and expertise on a 
local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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mid-September.) 

A sign of the CCPA’s growing effectiveness was 
the opening of branch offices - the first one in Vancou- 
ver in 1997, and a second in Winnipeg a year later. Pos- 
sible locations for other branches include Halifax and 
Toronto. Both the B.C. and Manitoba offices have pro- 
duced first-rate studies that have won acclaim, and the 
B.C. office in particular is well positioned to counter the 
influence of the Vancouver-based Fraser Institute and 
rebut its right-wing propaganda. 

Are we at the CCPA satisfied with the progress the 
institution has made over the past decade? Not in the sense 
of believing the centre has fulfilled its mission. There is 
certainly much more that needs to be done to challenge 
the inequitable market-driven policies still being followed 
in our legislatures and boardrooms, and to convince Ca- 
nadians that fair and viable alternatives do exist. But we 
do feel that, given the limits of our resources (which still 
lag far behind the corporate largesse lavished on the Fraser 
and C.D. Howe Institutes), we have made great strides 
from the precarious days of the early ’90s. In particular, 
the life-saving support given us by so many individual 
Canadians across the country has been tremendously en- 
couraging. 

I am disappointed with the stagnation of our support 
from the labour movement. A few unions have signifi- 
cantly increased their contributions, for which we are 
grateful, but most have kept their grants at the same level 
for the past eight or ten years, not even adjusting them to 
offset the rise in inflation. As a consequence, financial 
aid from labour, which used to account for 95 percent of 
the CCPA’s budget, has now fallen to just over 35 per- 
cent. This remains an important - 
indeed, an indispensable - part of 
the centre’s resources, and should 
never be undervalued. Still, its de- 
cline as a percentage of our overall 
revenue is a matter for concern, as 
is the failure of most unions to buy 
more than a few copies of our pub- 
lications or to make a serious effort 
to urge their members to join the 
CCPA. 

Even more disappointing is the 
lack of labour support for The 
CCPA Monitor. You would think - 
given the oft-repeated complaint of 


are being brainwashed by the right- + 


ON 
wing media - that they would do UL, 
their best to promote The Monitor 


labour leaders that their members E Ken Neumann 
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Saskatchewan and across North America. 
history and participate in your future-celebrate labour. 


Director, District 3 


within their own organizations. But if any such effort has 
been made by any union, I’m not aware of it. This is all 
too obvious when we see that, of the 6,500 copies of The 
Monitor now being mailed out each month, only about 
600 - less than ten percent of them - are going to the 
homes or offices of union leaders, staff, or rank-and-file 
members. This is hard to understand, but whatever the 
reason for this almost complete lack of labour support 
for The CCPA Monitor, it has to be rated among our big- 
gest disappointments. I keep hoping that perhaps, one day, 
labour leaders, staffers and activists will abandon their 
virtual boycott of The Monitor and start reading and pro- 
moting it, but that seems increasingly unlikely. In the 
meantime, fortunately, non-unionists by their thousands 
have become loyal and supportive subscribers to offset 
the lack of union readership, and so our journal contin- 
ues to thrive - as does the CCPA itself. 

On balance, looking back at the first two decades of 
the CCPA, it could be described as the rise, decline, near- 
fall, and revitalization of the country’s leading left-lean- 
ing think-tank. I think the centre survived and grew be- 
cause many Canadians stubbornly refused to swallow the 
right’s mantra that “there is no alternative” to the New 
World Order of transnational corporations. They were 
thus receptive when the CCPA emerged to assert that there 
truly is an alternative, and one that, if adopted, would 
lead to a far more just and viable world. 


Ed Finn is the editor of The CCPA Monitor. He wishes 
to make it clear that the opinions expressed in this article 
reflect his views alone, and not necessarily those of the 
CCPA board of directors or other CCPA staff members. 
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AA PY AND SAFE 
LABOUR DAY 


Labour day is a time to celebrate the accomplishments of the 
labour movement. The Steelworkers salute working people in 


Be proud of your 


888 USWA 411 
www.uswa.ca 
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Workers of the World Unite. 
You have nothing to lose but 
your chains. 


The Regina & District 
Labour Council 
celebrates international 
solidarity with the 
workers of the world. 


OPEIÙ 397 


Professionally representing 


Saskatchewan workers 
since 1946. 


109-2709-12th Avenue 

Regina, SK S4T 1J3 

Phone: (306) 352-9551 Fax: (306) 347-2720 
email: opeiu.prairies@sympatico.ca 
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NOT ANYWHERE, EVER 

“No-strike monopolies are a given, in my opinion, but 
strikes shouldn’t be allowed anywhere ever. Labour dis- 
ruption is an antiquated sledgehammer often used unnec- 
essarily by union bosses to extort money from employers. 
Even where employees and their unions have a legitimate 


beef, strikes are totally unneeded.” 
- Diane Francis, 


Financial Post editorial, July 18, 2000. 


WOULD NEVER EXIST 
“The entire protest movement, with a few exceptions in the 
environmental field, is the creation of union and govern- 
ment agencies that fund and organize special interest groups 
that otherwise would never exist.” 
- Terence Corcoran, 
in an editorial titled “The union fist behind the protests, ” 
Financial Post, June 17, 2000. 


IN THE DUST 
“Free trade is stripping unions of their national monopo- 


lies. Modern retailing has left union organizers in the dust. 


With a shrinking market and a booming economy of workers who would rather join a fitness club than a labour union 
(on the grounds that it’s cheaper and more useful), union leaders must look elsewhere for the stuff that keeps them 


supplied with Broncos and political clout.” 


in an editorial titled “It may be unionism, but is it democracy?” Financial Post, July 6, 2000. 
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NO RIGHT TO STRIKE 

“Canadian economic life should be 
legislatively insulated from the 
lobotomous, Luddite dishonesty of 
many of our labour leaders. The right 
to strike against the public interest 
should be abolished and the right to 
strike generally curtailed, while fair 
employment practices are rigorously 


enforced.” 
- Conrad Black, 


National Post editorial, January 11, 
2000. 


CONCERN = MADNESS 
“Should we not be concerned about coffee growers? In- 
deed, should we not be concerned about the social condi- 
tions of all those with whom we trade, directly or indi- 
rectly? No. That way lies madness.” 
- Peter Foster, 
Financial Post editorial, May 10, 2000. 


- Terence Corcoran, 
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THE DARK SIDE 
“Globalization’s dark side is mostly the product of union 
rhetoric.” 
- Terence Corcoran, 
Financial Post editorial, March 14, 2000. 


Say 


$ World Trade 
BI Organization 


hat??? 


SOMETHING STINKS 
“This place stinks. It’s just full of workers, like flies buzz- 
ing over a cesspool.” 
- Shigeki Tomoyama, 
Toyota official, quoted in the Wall Street Journal, during 
a visit to a Toyota car distribution centre near Tokyo. 
Toyota later cut nearly 20 percent of the jobs in the 


THIS IS HATE LITERATURE? 
“In an ad in Nova Scotia headed ‘PRIVATIZATION ON 
OUR DOORSTEP,’ CUPE declared: ‘Corporations profit 
at the expense of jobs. Multinationals invest in community 
water systems for the sole purpose of making profits. They 
line their pockets by slashing wages and cutting jobs.” 
“Shouldn’t this qualify as 
hate literature? Surely, in terms of 
history, it ranks with holocaust 
denial.” 
- Peter Foster, 
Financial Post editorial, 
February 9, 2000. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD STORE 
“It's important that we do not just 
see ourselves as a $370 billion 
company, but also as a neighbour- 
hood store.” 


- H. Lee, 
Wal-Mart community affairs 
Officer. 
lì 
Saa 
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facility. 


SEVERANCE 
“Over my dead body.” 
- Reebok lawyer, 
in response to whether 4,000 fired workers in Indonesia 
would get severance. 


„ LUCKILY | WAS ABLE 
To GET IN FRONT OF THE 
ASSAILANT BEFORE 


“You have developed a funny way of serving pies these days. I’m not that hungry.” 


- Jean Chrétien, 
after Evan Brown, a member of the P EI Pie Brigade, pushed a cream pie in his face. 
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MY OP 


by Paul 


ecent national and interna- 

tional events point to the criti- 

al role that organized labour 

plays in all matters related to social 
change. 

While much of our history, par- 
ticularly from 1945 to 1975, was a pe- 
riod of positive social change in terms 
of the creation of Canada’s social 
safety net, things have changed in re- 
cent years. Social programs have been 
reduced or eliminated entirely during 
the recent era of deficit hysteria, tax 
cuts, and a reduced role for govern- 
ment. 

Internationally, workers through- 
out much of the world have not had 
the right to organize into free trade un- 
ions, so they have not had a voice to 
fulfil their economic and social well- 
being. 

On both these fronts, domesti- 
cally and globally, while we have wit- 
nessed tremendous fightbacks such as 
those against Alberta’s Bill 11 and the 
protests in Seattle, Washington and in 
Windsor, Ontario, the fact is private 
interests continue to win out against 
workers and the public good. 

Labour’s role in these national 
and international struggles is of criti- 
cal importance and the foundation for 
this role is education and the active 
support for positive social change 
within labour itself. 

Labour education has always 
been the foundation for a strong and 
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Building on a 
Strong Foundation 


Alternative ways to educate union members. 


Moist 

vibrant trade union movement. In ad- 
dition to internal education on basic 
issues such as collective bargaining 
and workplace health and safety, un- 
ion education extends to the interna- 
tional sphere, including global trade 
deals, human rights and threats to glo- 
bal security. 

Typically these educationals are 
conducted at evening meetings and on 
weekends. Increasingly, due to declin- 
ing attendance at union meetings 
brought about by, among other things, 
increased shiftwork, traditional union 
education structures are not sufficient 
to meet this most critical of union func- 
tions. 

I believe that workers are inter- 
ested in matters of social programs 
here in Canada and global solidarity 
among workers throughout the world. 
This interest can’t be met fully through 
traditional union structures and we 
need to embrace alternatives. 

In almost two decades of full-time 
union work, I find that our movement 
has been too slow to embrace such al- 
ternatives. 

In the area of information tech- 
nology, many union members have 
surpassed their unions in terms of uti- 
lizing thismedium. While not the com- 
plete answer, the Internet represents a 
huge opportunity to communicate with 
members and to educate all citizens on 
social issues. 

Atthe shop floor level, how many 
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of us meet face-to-face with members 
to discuss these and other important 
issues? My experience is that early 
morning and noon-hour workplace 
meetings have been very positive. 
Rather than apathy and spotty attend- 
ance, I have found members to be very 
interested in both local union and in- 
ternational issues. This confirms the 
findings of external cultural research 
projects we conducted in both 1994 
and 1998. This research work advised 
us that while members had little inter- 
est in evening union meetings, they 
were very interested in union affairs. 
Our challenge therefore was to provide 
access to our union beyond traditional 
union structures. 

Face-to-face contact is how un- 
ions were first organized and such con- 
tact remains of primary importance to 
building the unity and solidarity our 
movement requires. 


Paul Moist is president of CUPE Lo- 
cal 500 representing 5,000 City of 
Winnipeg workers. He also serves as 
a general vice-president of CUPE, 
Canada's largest union. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 
Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 


sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. 
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Reliable drinking water should be Poorly funded and under-resourced 


a right for all Canadians. But the municipal systems are in danger of 
systems that treat and deliver failing communities. Help strength- 
our water are in critical condition en and improve our water systems. 
right now. Water Watch is pushing for 
increased funding, strong regulation 
That's why CUPE has founded and inspection and a commitment 


Water Watch. With over 30 Water to public ownership and delivery. 
Watch groups in communities just 


like yours, Water Watch truly is J Ù Ww 
the eyes and ears of clean, safe n AT y Atc 
public water. Ol € 
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1-877-CUPE-H20 (1-877-287-3426) waterwatch@cupe.ca cupe.ca 
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